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Giving is not just for Christmas 


By Linda Dumont, publisher 


With the coming of 
Christmas, once again, | am 
reminded of how much I have 
been given - often by those 
who have so little, and hum- 
bled that I have not given 
more. 

Life on the street is very 
fragile — so many of the peo- 
ple have passed away due to 
illness compounded by the 
hardship of life on the street. 

The Christmas of 2000 
stands out as special. | was 
living in an old house behind 
The Mustard Seed, working 
part-time doing home care 
and topped up by welfare. Joe 
Bates, who passed way in 
May 2000, was staying with 
my family, sleeping on a mat- 
tress in the laundry room. A 
gentle alcoholic, he went 
through frequent bouts of 
homelessness so often that we 
had become like family to 
him. 

Both Joe and I applied for 
vouchers from the Christmas 
Bureau. I picked up my scrip 


Editor’s Christmas 


By Natasha Laurence, Editor 

Some of the stories in this, 
the Christmas issue of Ed- 
monton Street News, are 
painful, disturbing stories - 
stories that might make you 
wonder for a moment what on 
earth there is to celebrate 
about. 

Well, I’ll tell you what I do 
when I get that feeling. I think 
about the man whose birth is 
the seed of this month’s cel- 
ebrations. I think about some- 
thing he said, to a group of 


at the Bissell Centre, but I didn’t 
get toys because my kids were 
over 12 years of age. 

Joe needed a ride to another 
depot some distance away, so | 
drove him down (a gifted me- 
chanic, he kept my old car run- 
ning), then waited in the park- 
ing lot. He came out of the 
building with a big black gar- 
bage bag loaded with loot. 

When we got back to the 
house, like Santa, he emptied 
the bag. There was a wooden 
and glass jewel box for my 
daughter. When you open the 
lid it plays music. For my son, 
there was a fascinating Star 
Wars clock with a pod racer that 
raced back and forth with sound 
effects when the alarm went off. 
We sat watching it in amaze- 
ment. There were toys for my 
grandson. 

Only my older daughter had 
nothing, but I got a gift bag from 
the Bissell Centre the next day, 
and gave her that. It had scented 
soap, bath beads, a necklace, 
mittens and socks, shampoo and 
conditioner, deodorant, and a 
few other odds and ends. 


people on a hill, two thousand 
and some years ago: 
“Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. Blessed are those who 
mourn, they shall be com- 
forted. Blessed are those who 
hunger and thirst for what is 
right, they shall be satisfied. 
Blessed are the merciful, they 
shall have mercy shown them. 
Blessed are the pure of heart, 
they shall see God. Blessed are 
the peacemakers, they shall be 
called children of God.” 
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Joe’s gifts didn’t end there. 
He won a turkey at the Our 
Voice vendor party, and 
brought it over for me to cook 
for Christmas dinner, which he 
shared, making that a Christ- 
mas of abundance. 

Since moving to the inner 
city in 1990, I have been given 
so many other treasures. There 
is a little chubby man who 
comes to the Strathcona Farm- 
ers’ Market on Saturdays. He 
appears to be homeless, as his 
clothes are old and dirty, but 
he always greets me with the 
gift of a warm smile and a hug. 
There was the woman who 
crossed the street to speak to 
me when I was standing sell- 
ing papers on a corner. She in- 


message 


That’s a good thought, a great 
promise, and every reason to 
celebrate. 

May all the blessings of the 
season be yours! 

Merry Christmas from all of 
us at Edmonton Street News! 








vited me for coffee, and gave 
me a bar of soap shaped like 
an angel. She said, “You 
looked like a light there on the 
corner.” She told me she was 
manic-depressive. I never 
saw her again. : 

I have an old paperback 
science fiction novel given to 
me by the late Stanley Cardi- 
nal (murdered in 1992). 
Stanley shared my love of sci- 
ence fiction. 

Monty (murdered in 2001) 
came to the mission one day 
with a beautiful silver-plated 
candle-holder. He lived in der- 
elict houses up until the last 
year of his life when he 
moved into an apartment, but 
indoor living never suited 
him. 

There are gold chain ear- 
rings from Linda Abraham. 
She died of liver failure. 

Above my desk is a 
framed glass-fronted print of 
St. Teresa with a bouquet of 
roses given to me by another 
street person who found it in 
adumpster. _ 

I have made soup and 












Lunch For Two 


Stop by the Lighthouse Mission 
at 10339A-96 Street 
at noon for a cup of coffee 
Bring an extra lunch to share. 
For more information, call Naomi 
Distribution Manager 
Edmonton Street News 428-0805 





sandwiches for the mission for 
more than ten years; this made 
possible only because of dona- 
tions. Vriends Organic Farm 
gives me potatoes and carrots, 
other vendors give me toma- 
toes and peppers for the soup, 
as well as bread and cookies. 

Help also sometimes 
comes in unexpected ways. 
There was one Tuesday when 
I couldn’t make the soup. Pre- 
paring 10 to 15 gallons of soup 
takes several hours of peeling 
potatoes and cutting up vegeta- 
bles and I had been at a man- 
datory course for my work all 
day. With no food to serve, I 
drove to the mission with the 
intention of putting up a sign 
to say “Closed”. But when I 
walked in the door, my volun- 
teers were beaming, and there 
was a steaming pot on the 
stove. 

“Look at all the wieners,” 
Kate said, indicating the full 
pot on the stove and several 
boxes on the counter. “Peter 
Goldring brought them. He 
came himself. He was wearing 
a suit.” 





Peter Van Eck (right) and a friend settle down for a long cold night on the sidewalk 
under an overhang at the side of a building. They had only a knitted afghan and a 
thin felted blanket between them and the bitter weather. 





By Natasha Laurence 


Marilyn Fryingpan 

Marilyn Fryingpan 
wants justice for her 17-year- 
old son, Randy, but so far jus- 
tice has been hard to find. On 
October 5, 2002, according to 
several witnesses, Randy was 
brutally assaulted by an on- 
duty Edmonton Police Serv- 
ice (EPS) officer while sev- 
eral other EPS officers 
looked on. 

This is how it hap- 
pened: Randy and three other 
teenagers (ages 14 to 17), two 
boys and a girl, were sitting, 
with permission, in an inoper- 
able car parked outside a small 
townhouse in Abbotsfield. 

It was approximately 
4:30 in the morning. When a 
neighbor phoned the EPS to 
complain about the noise, two 
EPS officers arrived. They 
were joined, shortly after, by 
at least another two officers, 
accompanied by a police dog. 

Three of the teens were 


removed from the car, appar- 
ently without incident, but in 


the process of removing 
Randy, who by all witness ac- 
counts was not struggling, the 
first-arriving officer tasered the 
boy repeatedly: on his back, his 
abdomen, his neck and his 
groin. By his mother’s count 
there were twenty-one taser 
burns on Randy’s body. He 
was punched in the face with 
the blunt end of a taser gun, 
breaking his front tooth and 
filling his mouth with blood. 

Throughout the as- 
sault, Randy was screaming for 
help and for his mother. While 
this was happening, the other 
officers were watching and 
laughing. Randy’s mother, at 
home four townhouses away, 
heard the screaming. It fright- 
ened her but she had no idea it 
was her son. 

The owner of the car, 
Yvonne Nosky, was awake, 
watching TV at the time. She 
describes Randy’s screams as 
so “blood-curdling”, she 
thought someone was being 
murdered. When she looked 
out her front window she saw 
the police cars, the police, the 
dog and the kids, one of them 
lying on the ground by the car. 


When she went outside an of- 
ficer shone a light in her face 
and asked if it was her car. 

She said it was and the kids 
were allowed to sit in it. She 
was told they might steal it, but 
she said: “It doesn’t even 
work.” 

She asked the officers to 
leave the kids alone - if they 
had wanted them out of the car, 
she could have gone herself 
and asked them to leave with 
no trouble. As she was going 
back into the house one of the 
kids called out to her for help. 

All four teens were taken in. 
One officer suggested that 
Randy could ride with the dog. 
He was also warned that if he 
got any blood on the seat of the 
car, he would be beaten. 

The three who had not been 
assaulted were released; they 
returned to Abbottsfield to tell 
Marilyn what had happened. 
Randy was taken downtown, 
strip-searched, then taken by 
police to the Edmonton Young 
Offenders Centre (EYOC). 


Randy’s injuries were so 
severe that staff at EYOC put 


him on a 15-minute medical 
watch, yet it wasn’t until 11:30 
the next morning that Marilyn, 
his mother, found out where he 
was and it wasn’t until one 
o’clock in the afternoon that 
she was allowed to speak to 
him - a phone conversation 
made difficult by Randy’s pain 
and fear. 

The staff at EYOC told her 
that her son had been beaten, 
but they didn’t say who had 
done it. It was another two days 
before she was allowed to see 
Randy, and that was in court. 
When the judge ordered his 
release, Marilyn took Randy 
home. It was only then that she 
realized the full extent of what 
had happened to her son. 

Randy’s body was covered 
with taser burns, he had a gash 
on the back of his head, his 
front tooth was broken, his face 
was bruised and swollen, he 
was unable to move without 
pain and he was unable to sleep 
without fear. 

Today, fourteen months 
later, Randy’s body still bears 
the scars of the taser. He suf- 
fers chronic pain in his back 
and he still has difficulty sleep- 


ing - memories of the incident 
come back to him in flashes. 
Three or four nights a week, 
according to his mother, he 
wakes with nightmares. 

The officers involved 
are still on active duty with the 
EPS. No one from the Edmon- 
ton Police Service, or the Ed- 
monton Police Commission - 
public bodies with full knowl- 
edge of the assault on Randy 
Fryingpan - has, at any time, 
offered assistance or support 
to the family. 

In fact, quite the con- 
trary. On October 6, 2002, the 
day after Randy was as- 


Randy Fryingpan with his mother, Marilyn 
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Other people’s children - the assault on 
Randy Fryingpan 


saulted, Marilyn Fryingpan 
filed a formal complaint with 
the Edmonton Police Service. 
In it she outlined what had 
happened to her son, based on 
the eyewitness accounts of 
Randy’s friends and the lim- 
ited information she had about 
Randy’s injuries from the staff 
at EYOC. 

In the complaint, she 
said: “This is hurting my fam- 
ily, this is hurting my son and 
this is going to hurt us for the 
rest of our lives.”And she 





Photo by Natasha Laurence 


asked for justice - she asked 
that the officers involved be 
charged for assaulting her son. 

Her complaint was as- 
signed by the Chief of Police 
Bob Waysylyshen, to the EPS 
Internal Affairs department for 


investigation. Fourteen 
months later that investigation 
has yet to be concluded. 


Continued on page 10 
Also, see tasers-page 9 





If you or someone you know has been harmed by the 
police, you can e-mail us at yassault@hotmail.com 
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Tear down Charles Camsell and build social housing 


By Ron MacLachlan 


Think you can’t kill two birds with 
one stone? Think again. By tearing 
down the old Charles Camsell Hospital 
and redeveloping the 11 acre property 
on which it stands as a combination of 
highrise and townhouse low-income 
housing units, we rid the community of 
an architectural eyesore and useless 
white elephant while putting a major 
dent in the “near homeless” problem. 

How many near homeless families 
reside in Edmonton is anybody’s guess. 
The dozen or so organizations that pro- 
vide subsidized low-income housing are 
all insanely jealous of their waiting lists. 
Any attempt to compare and cross-in- 
dex those lists has been fiercely resisted. 
(The agencies claim client confidenti- 
ality but protecting their own turf seems 
a more likely explanation.) As a result 
it is impossible to know how many fami- 
lies are on more than one list. Agencies 
are quick to point out the number of 
names on their respective waiting lists, 
but simple addition may result in the 


problem being exaggerated. On the 
other hand, credible anecdotal evidence 
indicates the number of families look- 
ing for affordable housing is in the tens 
of thousands in Edmonton. 

A near homeless family is one that 
spends more than 63 per cent of its take 
home income on its housing costs: rent 
or mortgage, heat, power, water, taxes, 
insurance, upkeep, maintenance, and 
repairs. By contrast, high school teach- 
ers of home economics, household man- 
agement, or personal finance have in- 
structed their students for the last 80 
years or so that only 33 per cent of one’s 
income should be budgeted for housing 
costs. Pay more than that and, you will 
be running yourself short on other ar- 
eas of life’s necessities: food, clothing, 
and health care. 

Constructed in the 1960s by the fed- 
eral government as a tuberculosis treat- 
ment centre for residents of the North- 
west Territories and Yukon, the now 
provincially owned Charles Camsell 
building has stood vacant for over a dec- 
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ade. Don’t believe the talk that it has 
been sold to the private sector for use 
as a private active treatment hospital or 
extended care centre. The building is in- 
sulated with tons of cancer-causing as- 
bestos, which must be removed. The 
electrical, plumbing, heating and tel- 
ephone service must be replaced and 
fibre optic and computer cables added 
if the structure is to accommodate mod- 
ern hospital equipment.The cost of these 
renovations would exceed the cost of 
tearing the place down and erecting a 
new building. 

On the other hand, redeveloping the 
site for low-income residential housing 
makes a lot of sense. The 11-acre site 
could easily accommodate four 12 story 
high-rise apartment buildings connected 
by low-rise apartments and townhouses 
with room left for green space. 

Residents would be within a three- 
block walk of the recently renovated 
and upgraded Westmount Mall, which 
offers every necessary retail service as 

well as a restaurant, indoor skating 
rink, four-screen movie theatre, free 
standing fast food outlets anda bank. 

To the immediate west of 


Westmount Mall is a transit terminal 
providing direct bus service to all parts 


of the city and to St. Albert. Confed- 
eration Arena is located a couple of 
hundred meters further west with Ross 
Sheppard High School beside it. Fur- 
ther west we find Confederation 
Swimming Pool and the Odyssium. 
A fair walk, or short bus ride, to 
the east and one comes upon the re- 
newed 124 Street “main street” shop- 
ping street. Immediately across the 
street from the site is an underused el- 
ementary school, while other elemen- 
tary and junior high schools are within 
walking distance further south. There 
are at least a dozen churches of all de- 


nominations close by. 

The problem right now with taking 
advantage of this opportunity is fund- 
ing. Neither government nor not-for- 
profit organizations acting alone, nor 
for-profit business acting alone, can ef- 
fectively deal with the issues of home- 
lessness and near homelessness. Only a 
consortium of these organizations, rais- 
ing funds from various sources, will be 
successful in carrying out this project. 

The barrier to funding affordable 
housing 1s that government grants seem 
more about keeping those agencies 
which provide temporary shelter serv- 
ices to the homeless in business than 
about solving the problem of homeless- 
ness and near homelessness. For one 
thing, grants will not be awarded to 
housing projects unless there is a pro- 
vision for counselling as part of the serv- 
ices offered; a provision perpetuated by 
the discredited urban legend that all 
homeless people are dysfunctional and 
putting a roof over their heads in no way 
advances their rehabilitation. 

The fact is, the city’s near homeless 
and at least half of the homeless are in 
their circumstances only because they 


are unable to earn sufficient income to 
properly obtain the necessities of life in 


today’s economy. 

I invite Capital Region Housing Cor- 

poration as well as the other subsidized 
housing agencies, the City of Edmon- 
ton, business in the private sector, Habi- 
tat for Humanity and the churches in the 
area of the Charles Camsell site to sit 
down with me and flesh out this pro- 
posal. You can reach me through this 
newspaper. 
Ron MacLachlan is a retired weekly 
newspaper reporter who has worked as 
a business consultant and social re- 
searcher. 








Posters like the one at right 
showing a panhandler holding 
up a sign saying “Please Feed 
my Addiction” were put up in 
bus shelters in downtown Win- 
nipeg to discourage people 
from giving money to 
panhandlers. 


In the city of Winnipeg, street 
newspaper vendors have been 
told they need to purchase a 
vendor’s license from the city 
for $100 each before they are 
allowed to sell papers. The case 
is now before the courts. 


Photo by Rod Graham 
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Welfare debate - Is welfare a social right? 


YeS - Rick Salutin - Columnist for the Globe and mail 


By Linda Dumont 


Nearly 200 people came to 
Sacred Heart to hear two well- 
known newspaper columnists 
who were invited by the Ed- 
monton Social Planning Coun- 
cil (ESPC) to debate whether 
welfare should be considered a 
social right for those in need. 

Rick Salutin, a columnist for 
the Toronto Globe and Mail, 
playwright, novelist and media 
lecturer, spoke for welfare as a 
social right, while Lorne 
Gunter, senior columnist for the 
Edmonton Journal and member 
of the editorial board of the Na- 
tional Post spoke against wel- 
fare as a social right. 

Salutin spoke first, saying, 
“It is important for everyone to 
use common sense. It ought to 
be a right not to be destitute on 
par with the right not to be sick 
and not to be voiceless.” 

He said that health care is a 
human right, but social welfare 
has never been proclaimed a 
basic right. Instead, it became 


a right “by default” then was 
withdrawn. The process of wel- 
fare “dehumanizes the poor” 


and has an adverse effect on the 
rest of the population. 

“There are two ways people 
can go— whether benevolent or 
vindictive,” he said. 

The benevolent way is 
through charity, which estab- 
lishes superiority over the 
needy. Welfare cuts are about 
vindictiveness. The powerful 
and well off need those on wel- 
fare to prove their own worth. 
A competitive society is a 
stigmatic society. It’s a master 
and slave relationship in which 
the master needs the slave, but 
the slave (the person on wel- 
fare) can live quite well with- 


out the master. 

Gunter spoke from a stand- 
point of economic value rather 
than human value. He said: 
“Welfare has not been a big is- 


sue for almost ten years now. If 


it had been an issue, I would 
have commented on it.” He then 
quoted statistics about welfare 
spending in Alberta, comparing 
the spending on health care, 
education and welfare. There 
has been a 23 per cent decline 
in welfare spending since 1993, 
health care costs increased by 21 
per cent and education costs by 
two per cent. 

He pronounced the welfare 
cuts of 1993-94 a success, and 
backed that up by saying two- 
thirds of the people who moved 
off welfare are doing better now 
in terms of disposable income, 
but the bottom third, 47,000 
people who are still on welfare, 
suffered income declines. He 
did not address the people who 
have been unable to qualify for 
welfare. 


Salutin, in his rebuttal, said 
it is rare to find anyone who 
wanted to be on welfare. It is 


judgmental to say with every 
right there is an obligation. To 
say so is to speak with a supe- 
rior mentality. He quoted from 
Amos in the Bible who railed 
against the rich for allowing the 


‘poor to exist. 


“It’s idiotic to think one 
group can stand against another 
to say “You have to come 
through now.’.... The worst is 
the social divisiveness and de- 
humanization it entails.” 

Gunter, in his rebuttal, said: 
“Amos did not say you would 
be a better person if the king 
took your money and gave it to 
the poor. He said to give to the 


poor. When you take free will out of giving 
it takes the moral goodness out of it.” 

He said the moral obligation of individu- 
als to give to those who have less is personal. 
It cannot be satisfied by Revenue Canada. 
The amount given in taxes earns us no moral 
credit. He stressed that there is a responsi- 
bility on the part of everybody, and the less 
fortunate have an obligation to ask for help 
only when necessary. 








“How do you lift people out of 
destitution?”’- Gunter 


“You don t lift them out - thats 
defining how they live their lives” 
- Salutin 








During an informal argument and ques- 
tioning by CHED radio host Leslie Primeau, 
who moderated the debate, additional points 
were brought up. She asked: “Is there not 
some obligation, if you’re employable, to ask 
where the money is going?” 

Salutin said making the poor compensate 
the economic system by making them work 
doesn’t solve the problem. Society has to take 
a broad social approach to this to create a 
social will. 


Gunter said: “If ene"option is removed; — 


they will look at other options .... the best 
way to help people is to help her to be pro- 
ductive members of society.” 

Primeau said, “The people left on welfare 
- is that a steady number? Should we pro- 
vide for them properly? 

Gunter said at some point you make 
judgement calls, and asked: “How do you 
lift people out of destitution?” 

Salutin said: “You don’t lift people out. 
That’s defining how they live their lives.” 

Primeau asked: “How do we decide who 
qualifies and who doesn’t? Who are we re- 
sponsible for? 

Gunter said the best way to help people 
is to help them to be productive members of 
society. 

In questions from the floor, the speakers 
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No - Lorne Gunter - Columnist for the Edmonton Journal 


were reminded of children in poverty who cannot 
give back by working. One woman said she had 
been an intake worker at the 105" street welfare 
office in 1993 when they reduced caseloads by giv- 
ing people one way tickets out of the province. An- 
other person commented that Gunter envisions so- 
ciety as some sort of work state. 

The ESPC, in their post debate reflections said 
there has been a shift in Alberta from the notion of 
welfare as a social right to temporary assistance con- 
ditional on the individual seeking a job or job train- 
ing. This has changed how the poor are viewed. In 
Alberta, this means that people on welfare have had 
no increase in their monthly income since 1993 
when welfare rates were cut, and have 40 per cent 
less to live on. Skill development is now manda- 
tory for those expected to work. 

For more information, go to the ESPC website at 
www.edmspc.com 








PETER GOLDRING 
Member of Parliament 
Edmonton Centre-East 
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The Christmas Season : 


Help The Needy to Independent 
Living 


As the Christmas season arrives and the 
cold winter sets in, our thoughts naturally turn to 
family, religious reflections and to those less for- 
tunate. This year, it seems that we again come 
up short, despite 20 million of taxpayer dollars 
spent in Edmonton alone, to supposedly help the 
‘homeless. The overcrowded George Spady Cen- 
tre is once again turning dozens of people away 
each night, and the Herb Jamieson again has 
its industrial trailer set up to sleep 30. Many will 
‘recall the emergency measures that the city took 
last winter in providing Red Cross blankets for 40 
people to sleep on a cold concrete LRT station 
floor, at a cost of $4,000 per night. 


Obviously, more should have been done 
over the past three years. The solution for home- 
less people is obvious: homeless people need 
modest, private, independent living homes, that 
most can pay for themselves, rather than $1500 
‘per month, taxpayer paid, shelter beds. With an 
adult shelter population of 500, $20 million prop- 
‘erly spent could have helped build 1,000 inde- 
pendent living affordable homes. As we become 
immersed in this season of goodwill towards oth- 
ers, remember the less fortunate by volunteering 
and contributing this Christmas, then ask your 
elected officials of all levels to do better in the 
New Year and beyond to help the most in need 
with a hand up to independent living. 








495-3261 www.petergoldring.ca 
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The Little Squeegee Kid 


By Rodney Graham 


The cold wind tore at the exposed skin of the 
squeegee kid. She sat huddled on the sidewalk in 
front of Hudson’s Bay Department Store in Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, Canada. 

Sitting on top of her few belongings, a small 
backpack and a blanket, she held a little plastic bag 
containing new lighters she had bought from a mar- 
keting company nearby. A metro bus came hurtling 
by and she turned her head to avoid the icy blast of 
wind that swished across her small frame. 

“Would you like to buy a lighter? Help me get 
home please?’ 

No one had bought even one lighter from her. She 
had been sitting there for hours. It was already 5 
p.m. on Christmas Eve. Everyone was too busy rush- 
ing to and fro doing last minute Christmas shopping. 
They didn’t have time for a street person. No one 
noticed her at all. Their minds were focused on more 
important things... shopping, dining, and getting 
ready for that happy family day tomorrow. Magic 
was in the air... 

The little squeegee kid had slept under a bridge 
the previous night. She hadn’t been able to find any 
other young people to stay with because she was new 
in town. Social services wouldn’t help her because 
she refused to be “processed” (Give her name and 
home address etc.) She feared being sent home to 
Vancouver, where abuse awaited. 

Social service offices across our great country 
govern their policies with the view of doing what the 
adult wants — not the child. Children don’t sue — 
adults do. So the procedures are carried out and regu- 
lations are drawn up with that in mind - even if it 
means many children will suffer as a result. 

To make matters worse the city of Winnipeg had 
recently made it illegal to squeegee (wash car win- 
dows at intersections for spare change). Her boy- 
friend had recently departed- something that often 
happens in relationships where money and the fu- 
ture look bleak... love dwindles...friction builds. 

The aroma of freshly cooked turkey from a 
nearby upscale restaurant wafted in the air along with 
the smell of freshly brewed coffee. Numb with cold, 
her eyelids were heavy and she was feeling almost 
as if she was detached from her body — almost, as if, 
she was somewhere else. 

The light from the fading sun sent shimmers up 
and down the rising skyscrapers. They surrounded 
her like heartless sentinels of Hades. 

‘Got to keep warm,’ she thought. She flicked a 


lighter and held it in her palms. Her eyes fell closed. 

She awoke sitting in front of a large fireplace. 
Stockings full of presents were hung from its sides. 
The warmth embraced her. Stretching her feet to- 
wards the fireplace to warm them she suddenly found 
herself back on the ice-cold sidewalk on Portage Av- 
enue. 

She flicked the lighter again. This time she was 
standing in front of a tall Christmas tree. It had thou- 
sands of lights. It was so warm and cozy — she 
thought it was in a large mansion. Christmas music 
rose sweetly up to the high rafters of the gigantic 
room. 

She woke suddenly. It was dark on the street 
now. There was not a soul on the street. Snow was 
falling gently. But it was so cold she began to shiver 
violently. Wrapping her blanket tightly around her- 
self she flicked the lighter again — she was instantly 
transported to the living room in the large mansion, 
before her stood a beautiful angel holding a tray full 
of steaming cookies. 

“Have a cookie and warm yourself by the fire- 
place — stay as long as you’d like,” he said. The 
little squeegee kid was so overwhelmed with joy — 
tears flowed down her cheeks. 

She had never really experienced such sincere 
kindness — certainly not at home —not even at any of 
the multitudes of social agencies across. Canada 
staffed by well-paid social workers/bureaucrats. 

“People usually chase me away from in front of 
their stores, and people usually don‘t smile at me 


when I’m panhandling or begging._on the street, of-. 


ten they are rude and mean,” the little squeegee kid 
told him. “They usually avoid looking at me — they 
don’t want to acknowledge that I exist...I feel so 
Saderas 

The little squeegee kid went on to tell the angel all 
her sorrows and the angel listened, and all the other 
angels came into the room and listened to her too. 

She told them how frustrated she felt that people 
actually thought she was desperate and on the street 
because they thought she must have done something 
wrong or must be very bad. But she wasn’t bad, and 
it made her feel very unhappy that people thought 
she was bad. 

“Most people don’t want to admit I exist, I’m so 
glad you do,” she said. “People don’t realize how 
hard it is to find work without a home, and address, 
without enough resources for younger homeless peo- 
ple... Imean resources where kids are really helped, 


An adaptation of Hans Christian 
Anderson’s “The Little Match Girl” 


not staffed by poverty pimps who really do little — 
except profit off the misery of us desperate kids... 
You know that most runaways are on the street be- 
cause of their parents? Most kids on the street have 
been abused in some way? Only a small number are 
rebellious and bad for no reason whatsoever. 

Did you know that when businesses bully us 
around and use politicians to pass by-laws against 
us we are then made even more desperate, and forced 
to things we otherwise wouldn’t do just to survive 
and eat?” 

The little squeegee kid let it all flow out — for the 
very first time. And for the very first time she was 
actually listened to! The little squeegee kid went on 
to tell them all about herself and others like her. And 
they all listened to her. The more she talked and the 
more she saw they were actually listening to her and 
actually understanding her —the happier she became. 
No adults had ever listened to her before and no adults 
had ever understood her before. Not really anyway, 
even though they had always pretended to. 

But her newfound happiness and joy was to be 
short- lived, because suddenly she was staring at 
the empty street again. The little squeegee kid shiv- 
ered uncontrollably. 

Hurriedly lighting the lighter again, she was trans- 
ported back to the beautiful living room in the big 
mansion, filled with the smell of freshly baked cook- 
ies and hot chocolate. A gigantic Christmas tree in 
the center of the room and a big warm fireplace. 
Kittens frolicked under the tree, children played in a 
corner, the sound of laughter could be heard — lov- 
ing relatives drank toasts in an adjoining room. The 
angels stood round her. 

“Don’t disappear again,” The little squeegee kid 
yelle. “Take me with you! I don’t want to go back 
again!” 

In the harsh morning glare she sat on the sidewalk 
with snow all round her. A lighter was clutched in 
her small hand, and her eyes were open, staring at 
something beautiful. A smile was on her pretty face. 

“She must have been trying to warm herself, “ a 
policeman said to his partner. “ Call the coroners of- 
CCe eas 

“T wonder what she could have been looking at,” 
the other policeman replied, shaking his head in 
empathy. 

No one knew of the beautiful vision she had seen. 
Neither did they know in what manner she had taken 
flight into the wonder of the New Year. 





Soupline Bob - Catching forty winks 


By Linda Dumont 


Wake up! You can’t 
sleep in the library. 
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PPh 0 y Rose Norgaard 


By Sharon Austin 


Charlie! Packed away 
amid all the sparkling red 
and green Christmas gar- 
lands lies a battered, old 
Panda bear. His white plush 
fur is worn to a dingy grey 
and a rudely stitched 
mound of gray cloth has 
replaced his molded plastic 
nose. He stares up at me with eyes that are two 
big, mismatched coat buttons. His neck has been 
sewn by a child’s hand with large, uneven stitches 
and thick, black thread. 

Perhaps Charlie should have been discarded 
years ago, but I look at him with the eyes of love. 
I see in him the bittersweet memory of a Christ- 
mas long ago. 

All of the other Christmases have merged 
together into a collage of happy memories of fam- 
ily, presents and Christmas trees. The Christmas I 
received Charlie stands out in stark relief. 

It was the worst Christmas of my young life, 
but it was a Christmas when I was touched by the 
kindness of strangers, and when I learned the true 
meaning of giving. 

It was the winter of 1956, one of the coldest 
winters in Alberta history. I was six years old when 
I came down with pneumonia, and woke up in the 
alien world of the Royal Alexandra hospital. 

I lived on an isolated homestead without elec- 
tricity or running water, and I had never been away 
from home before. Everything about the hospital 
terrified me from the silver taps in the bathroom to 
the toilet that swirled water down to unknown 
depths. I lay in my bed, lonely and afraid, as tears 
slipped down soundlessly to dampen the stark 
white sheets. How I longed to be home in the bed 
I shared with my sisters, two cats and a dog. 

Mom was staying with her sister in Edmonton 





so she could visit me each day. As the days dragged 
into weeks, she tried to prepare me for the possi- 
bility that I would spend Christmas Day in the hos- 
pital. She planned to take the bus home Christmas 
Eve and be back Christmas Day with my stocking 
and gifts. To cheer me up, she gave me an early 
gift — a huge black and white panda bear. 

“Tt’ll keep you company when I can’t be with 
you,” Mom said as I hugged him with delight. He 
had a white plastic muzzle and shiny black nose. 
His movable eyes twinkled and around his neck 
was a big, red bow. I called him Charlie, and noth- 
ing seemed quite so bad with him to share it with. 
Christmas morning, Charlie and I gazed forlornly 
out the window at the 
white world below. A 
huge blizzard had 
choked the streets and 
not a vehicle moved. I 
realized with a sinking 
heart that Mom would 
not be able to come. I 
would have no Christ- 
mas at all —no presents, 
no stocking, no tree, 
and, worst of all, I 
would be all alone. 

The nurse found me 
silently weeping at the 
window, my tears fall- 
ing into Charlie’s soft, 
white fur. 


said. “Santa Claus is 
coming.” 

I couldn’t believe it. 
Would Santa Claus re- 
ally come to this awful place? 

I wiped the tears from my thin, pale cheeks and 
followed the nurse down the hall, Charlie still 
clutched in my arms. In the playroom, I stood trans- 
fixed, staring at the huge tree with bright, colour- 
ful lights that blinked off and on. It was covered 
from top to bottom with ornaments and bows and 
glittering tinsel. A huge chair sat ready for Santa 
and six men in bright vests and fancy hats were 
playing with the children. 

I reasoned that they must be Santa’s helpers al- 
though they were not the elves I would have ex- 
pected. I heard bells, and Santa bustled in looking 
just as I imagined he would from his bright, red 
suit to the merry twinkle in his eyes. 

He gave each of us a stocking filled with candy 
and crayons and little toys. It was not at all like my 
lumpy wool Christmas stocking at home, but since 
I had no stocking to hang, Santa had brought his 
own. 

As Santa handed out gifts, the children began 
to rip them open in joyful anticipation. Gifts be- 
gan to pile up in front of me and I turned shyly to 
one of Santa’s helpers and asked, “Which one is 
for me?” 

“They all are,” he said kindly. He seemed to 
know I was too shy to join the boisterous children 
on the floor, and he let me sit quietly hugging my 
presents. 

Inside the parcels I found a walking doll with 


“Come with me,” she 
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Christmas when strangers came bearing gifts 


chestnut hair, and a red and green plaid dress, a 
beautiful baby doll with auburn curls and a lace 
trimmed bonnet, a tatting set with spools of brightly 
coloured thread, puzzles and games and red hand- 
knit mittens decorated with white stars. Somehow 
Santa Claus had found me here so far away from 
home. 

Two weeks later I was finally allowed to go 
home. Dad, my brother, two sisters, two dogs and 
five cats were all there to greet me as Mom and I 
stepped off the bus. My sister, Linda, pulled me 
into the house to show me that the tree was still up 
just for me. It was the most beautiful sight I had 
ever seen — a scraggly spruce tree decorated with 
homemade ornaments, a few glass balls and tin- 
sel. A thick carpet of fallen needles littered the 
floor. I touched a branch and more needles fell in 
a soft green shower. 

Like Santa Claus, I proudly opened my bags 
and drew forth gifts. I handed my teenaged sister, 
Joanne, the tatting set. 

“Oh marvelous,” she gushed. “Just what I 
wanted.” As she wound the bright thread onto the 
tiny spools, her brow furrowed in concentration. 

I handed Linda the baby doll. She took it, her 
fingers touching the delicate curls reverently. Her 
blue eyes sparkled with delight as she examined 
the doll’s lacey pink dress. 

I handed out puzzles and books and the candy 
I had saved form the red net stocking. I kept the 
walking doll for myself, and Charlie, who never 
left my side. 

Looking up I saw my 17-year-old brother, Neil, 
watching me from his chair beside the wood stove. 


“Oh Neil,” I said, suddenly downcast. “I’m sorry 
but Santa Claus didn’t bring me anything for you.” 
Everything I had been given was for a girl. 

He smiled at me indulgently. “That’s because I’m 
all grown up now,” he said. “Besides, I have the 
best gift of all.” 

“What’s that,” I asked. 
“You.” He donned a threadbare jacket and 
slipped out quickly to finish the farm chores. 

“He thought you were going to die,” Linda 
said. “He prayed for you every night.” 

I considered that for a long moment. I was the 
answer to a prayer. 

Nothing can ever dim the sheer joy of that 
homecoming. I was back with all that was famil- 
iar — Dad’s laughter, the crude, small cabin, the 
smell of woodsmoke and baking bread, the dogs 
frolicking and leaping about me. The cats began 
to play with the tatting spools Joanne had soon 
tired of and left on a chair. Pink and green thread 
spilled from the spools with liquid grace to pool 
on the floor. Charlie presided over all, smiling at 
his new family. 

Years later I realized that Santa’s helpers were 
Shriners who had somehow made it through the 
howling blizzard to bring Christmas to the lonely 
sick children at the hospital. The priceless gift of 
their kindness has lasted a lifetime. I never forgot 
the wonderful warm feeling of being Santa Claus 
as I handed out their gifts to my sisters who other- 
wise received so little. And Charlie, with whom | 
shared it all, will always be a part of Christmas to 
me. 
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The Penniless Martha Stewart 





By Rita Townsend 

This summer, when my 
mom and I were on our regular 
coffee and thrift store run, we 
spotted an old dollhouse sitting 


noe #2 te ew 8 ee 


in the trash behind someone’s 
house. (Yes, we do take other 
people’s garbage — you’d be 
surprised at the great stuff 
we've found — and the good 
stuff we’ve left out for other 
people to take — reduce, reuse, 
recyle!) Our van was already 
full of odds and ends we had 
picked up at Habitat for Hu- 
manity Restore to make a mu- 
ral for my daughter’s room. 
With some careful readjusting 
and some creative driving 
techniques, we managed to get 
it all safely home. The 
dollhouse was going to be the 
perfect Christmas present for 


my three-year-old daughter, 
Bee. 

When I pulled it out of the 
trash, it didn’t look like much, 
but with a little blood, sweat 
and tears (literally) I turned 
it into a one-of-a-kind, better- 
than-bought treasure. The 
roof was chipped and cracked 
beyond repair, so I replaced 
it with particleboard that was 
being thrown away at my 
husband’s workplace. I col- 
lected all the leftover paint 
from my basement and 
mom’s house and got to work. 

The kids’ bedroom is car- 
peted with a piece of felt and 








Government failed to eradicate 
Child poverty by the year 2000 


By Rod Graham 


Ottawa 1989 - An all-party 
declaration was made in the 
House of Commons in Ottawa. 
They boldly stated and Hansard 
duly recorded: ‘...This House 
seeks to achieve the goal of 
eliminating poverty among Ca- 
nadian children by the year 
2000...’ 

We sit on the eve of 2004 
still waiting for their promise 
to be fulfilled. 

Campaign 2000 is a cross- 
Canada public education move- 
ment to build Canadian aware- 
ness and support for the 1989 
all-party House of Commons 

_ resolution to end child poverty 
in Canada by the year 2000. 
Campaign 2000 began in 1991 
out of concern about the lack 
of government progress in ad- 
dressing child poverty. Cam- 


paign 2000 is non-partisan in 
urging all Canadian elected of- 
ficials to keep their promise to 
Canada’s children. 

Since 1989, the number of 
children living in poverty has 
increased by 402,000 and child 
poverty is clearly a signal of the 
increasing hardship for Cana- 
dian families. 

Each year, Campaign 2000 
puts out a “report card” on the 
progress of Ottawa’s declara- 
tion. This year when the report 
card came out in November the 
public was stunned to learn that 
not only had child poverty not 
been eliminated but also there 
were frightening new trends 
shown. 

Canadian children in visible 
minorities, Aboriginal, and im- 
migrant families were dispro- 
portionately living in poverty. 


Children in recent immi- 
grant or refugee families face 
significant hurdles to achieve 
social inclusion. The child 
poverty rate among immigrant 
children under 14-years old 
was 42.4% compared to 
17.4% for non-immigrant chil- 
dren of the same age group. 
Aboriginal children were al- 
most the same at 41% of the 
children of Aboriginal fami- 
lies living in poverty 

Also, having a job does not 
exclude a family from living 
below the poverty line. In fact, 
according to the report, more 
than half the children living in 
poverty in Canada have par- 
ents who are actively working 
in the labor force! 

Over one million children 
in Canada live below the pov- 


erty line. 


the ladybug border is ribbon. 
The pictures were cut from 
books and magazines, which 
became scattered pieces of art 
throughout the house. 

In the bathroom I glued a 
piece of paper to the floor to tie 
it all together with the bubble 
border cut out of an old chil- 
dren’s book. The bath mat and 
the towels were cut from an old 
placemat. 

The master bedroom has 
wrapping paper walls and a felt 
carpet. The living room floor is 
old shelf floor that I thought 
looked kind of like carpet, and 
the kitchen is tiled with pieces 
from a mosiac and ceramic tile. 

The outside of the house was 
cracked along the base, so I 
made a stir stick picket fence, 
with stir sticks donated by a 
friend in the restaurant busi- 


ness. I stenciled ivy up the side 
using an old placemat that had 
leaves press cut through the 
plastic. 

The furniture, I hate to say, 
I had to buy in pre-cut pack- 
ages (my only expense - 
$50.00). 

This is how I took some- 
one’s piece of junk and made 
it into a treasure I hope my 
daughter will enjoy for many 
years to come. 


Rita lives with her husband, 
Jeremy, and their two daugh- 
ters, Bee and Chloe, in the 
wonderful central Edmonton 
community of McCauley. 
Dedicated to decorating, she 
uses a wide assortment of low- 
cost materials to create a cozy 
and colorful home for her fam- 
ily. 


On Christmas and soup lines 


By Archibald Postlewaite 


As we all know, the Hon. 
Ralph Klein, our beloved pre- 
mier, spent the summer 
showcasing his cooking skills. 
Indeed, Mr. Klein was observed 


in various parts of our apprecia- 
tive nation promoting Alberta 


beef - flipping and serving burg- 
ers himself! 

Needless to say, the boycott 
of Alberta beef by the interna- 
tional community hurt Alberta 
ranchers. So, naturally, Mr. 
Klein felt justified spending 
much of the summer serving AI- 
berta beef to the hungry middle- 
class masses; becoming, instan- 


taneously, the highest paid 
short-order cook in Canadian 
history. 

Would you believe that 
there are still people down 


East who question his rel- 
evancy? Obviously they have 


never met Mr. Klein. From 
self-made journalist to mayor 
of beef city to king of Alberta, 
our premier has always had a 
knack for promoting the proy- 
ince. I wonder if he’ll be seen 
serving Alberta beef to the 
hungry disadvantaged masses 
here at home this Christmas? 


Poverty - When necessity 
dictates fashion 


If you see someone dressed strangely, he or she may 
not be eccentric, just cold. The poorest of us often have 
to wear what is available, not what is preferred. 

A couple of years back, a tall black man came into the 
mission wearing a woman’s fur-trimmed leather coat 
which was at least three sizes too small. A few days 
later I stopped at the Bissell Centre to talk to Gordon 
Poschwatta. I told him how badly I felt because I had put 


out some striped fortrel bell bottoms in the clothing room, 
and the next day I saw a man wearing them. 

“Did you see the guy in the ladies’ leather coat?” he 
asked, then added, “I’m the one who gave it to him. It 
was the only coat we had.” 


Donations of warm blankets and warm winter cloth- 
ing are needed. They can be dropped off at the Light- 
house Mission Monday to Friday between 9:30 a.m. 
and 3:30 p.m. or between 7:00 p.m. and 8:30 p.m. 








Children of Davis inlet listed in World Vision 


By Linda Dumont 


“If what goes on with 
the Aboriginal communi- 
ties up there isn’t cultural 
genocide, there is no 
such thing. The dark 
edge of the Global Vil- 
lage is visible at Davis 
Inlet for anyone who re- 
ally want to see it for 
what it is.” Robertson 
Davies 


This year the World Vision 
Christmas catalogue has added 
Canadian children to its list of 
most-in-need. Thanks to World 
Vision, the children of Davis 
Inlet (Nataushish), Labrador, 
have joined Third World chil- 
dren receiving assistance in the 
form of a nutritious breakfast 
served to them at school. 

Marie and Gerald 
Walbourne, a retired couple 
from Cornerbrook, Newfound- 
land, work with the teacher 
aides to deliver breakfast to 75 
to 90 kids a day, while World 
Vision takes care of the costs. 


“We’re just here doing vol- 
unteer work. It’s something to 


do in our later years,” said 
Gerald Walbourne, who 
worked in church ministry and 
with the city of Cornerbrook 
before retirement. 

World Vision, in their cata- 
logue, is asking for donations 
of $30 to provide breakfast for 
one child in Davis Inlet for one 
month. The catalogue says 
“Since 1950 World Vision has 
been helping provide a future 
for children in Africa, Asia, 
Latin America, Eastern Europe 
and the Middle East.” Now, 
Davis Inlet, Canada has been 
added to their list. 

The community of Davis In- 


” 





let has been beset with prob- 
lems for years; making head- 
lines in the *90s when an 11- 
year-old gas-sniffing child 
died and a half-dozen others 
were seriously burned. 

The problems are as com- 
plex as they are long-standing. 
In 1967, the Mishuau Innu 


were relocated to Davis Inlet, 


on an isolated island, under 
pressure from the Newfound- 
land government and the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. 

For several months of the 
year the island is cut off from 
mainland hunting and trapping 
due to severe weather and ice 
breakups. The resulting loss of 
their nomadic way of life and 
the chronic physical and sexual 
abuse in the Christian residen- 
tial schools in the ’50s to ’70s 
are believed to be the histori- 
cal sources of the problems 
faced by the Davis Inlet Innu. 

In 2000, the community 
had the highest suicide rate in 
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Photo eririeey of World Vision 
Children in Davis Inlet enjoy a hot breakfast provided by World Vision. 


the world, an alcoholism rate 
estimated at 80 per cent among 
the adults and an epidemic of 
gas-sniffing children. 

Gas-sniffing children gath- 
ered in the woods, often in 
groups of 40 or 50, with chil- 
dren as young as six involved 
in the substance abuse. A]- 
though the gas was commonly 
stolen from snowmobiles, gas 
sniffing itself is not illegal. 
RCMP officers were not al- 
lowed to take away the bags, 
but instead patrolled the area to 
try to keep the children from 
freezing to death. 

Gas sniffers are said to be 
easy to spot because they don’t 
put their arms in the sleeves of 
their coats and they hug the 
bags with the gas close to their 
chests, drawing the fumes up 
through the collar of their jack- 
ets. Toronto writer Mary 
Rogan, who visited Davis In- 
let in 2001, wrote: “The road 
was full of armless zombies. 


Their sleeves swung loosely at 
their sides and their chins 
tucked into their chests. No one 
looked to be more than ten 
years old.” 

In January 2001, 15 of the 
worst cases of gas-sniffing chil- 
dren were flown to St. John’s 
for treatment. 

The Innu fought for more 
than ten years to be relocated 
back to the mainland. Finally, 
last year, the government com- 
pleted construction of a new 
village 15 kilometers inland on 
the Labrador coast. The cost of 
that project was 152 million 
dollars. About 700 people were 
moved into the new village of 
Nataushish in 2002. 

Their old homes at Davis 
Inlet were shacks without run- 
ning water or indoor plumbing. 
There, the children slept in 
groups on the floor around the 
wood stoves used for heating. 
The new homes have running 
water and indoor sewer sys- 
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catalogue 


tems and central heating. At a 
cost of about $1 million each, 
they have three bedrooms 
apiece, green or blue siding, 
and are located along curving 
suburban streets. 
Unfortunately, the de- 
sign of the new village makes 
it difficult for the children to get 
to school without the help of 
an adult, and separates the peo- 
ple from one another. And the 
move did not go smoothly. 
Some houses were not com- 
pleted in time, and some of the 
unfinished homes were vandal- 
ized. Alcohol and drug abuse 
are also said to be on the rise 
again since the band moved. 
Katie Rich, former chief, 
said, “I’m not used to the street 
names — it’s like an urban com- 
munity and everyone lives far 
apart.” After a year, she still 
doesn’t know where everyone 
is living in the new community. 

Still, she said, the quality of 
life has improved. “We have 
problems here, but I’m satisfied 
with my home. There is still 
some gas sniffing, but not as 
high as it used to be. There are 
about 10 to 15 children now 
while a couple of years ago 
there were 42 or more.” 

She said almost everybody 
is working since 50 to 60 peo- 
ple were hired to teach _tradi- 
tional life skills. 

Rich has three children who 
enjoy the breakfast provided by 
World Vision at their school. 

School principal Robert 
Myers said there is a need for 
the breakfast program and he 
thinks it’s a good program. But, 
he said, “Many people will ar- 
gue that poverty is not the is- 
sue. Most of the parents are 
working. The problem is the 
social ills.” 


The taser is a hand-held, battery-powered 
electronic device that emits a high voltage, low-am- 
perage electronic impulse. The impulse disrupts nerve 
signals to muscles and renders subjects incapable of 
voluntary movement while the impulse is activated. 
The taser is considered to be equivalent to pepper 
spray in the EPS use of force model. 

Use of the taser is limited to police officers 
who have taken specific training provided by EPS. 
~ The police member possessing the taser must deter- 
mine which method, including the use of police 
equipment, is most appropriate to take control of a 
subject in any given situation. 

A taser can be used to control a subject in the 


following ways: 

1) By showing the device to the subject and warn- 
ing him that it may be used; 

2) By pressing the device against the subject’s body 
and activating the electrical impulse; 

3) By discharging the taser darts at the subject from 
a distance (the darts are propelled by a small charge 
of compressed gas) and activating the electrical im- 
pulse through thin wires. 

Following the use of the taser (method 2 or 3 only) 
the officer must take the subject for medical examina- 
tion. 

As well, the officer must complete a report in de- 
tail and submit it to the Officer Safety Unit after a 


taser has been used in any of the three above-men- 
tioned ways. 


Excerpt from Amnesty Internatonal’s report — 
Arming the Torturers — March, 1997 


Amnesty International has for many years 
opposed torture and other cruel, inhuman and de- 
grading treatment of prisoners and detainees in all 
cases without reservation, and is therefore extremely 
concerned at reports indicating that the spread of 
hand-held electro-shock weapons amongst law en- 
forcement officers is contributing to the incidence 
of torture and such ill-treatment. 
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Opinion 


By a Retired Gentleman 


Some time ago I was 
watching one of the ladies with 
large mouths reading the news 
on CBC. My attention was di- 
vided between her and the head- 
lines rolling along the bottom 
of the screen. I totally lost her, 
though, when a line appeared 
stating that over eleven thou- 
sand Chinese had died in indus- 
trial accidents since January. 

Surely that was a mis- 
take! We had just been taken, 
over several days, to a mine 
accident in Russia in which, | 
believe, thirteen miners were 
trapped. Thirteen as opposed 
to thousands! The first thing 
that came to mind was that this 
must be a mistake so I quickly 
resorted to Google to check the 
facts. 

It was not a mistake - 
the number was 11,449. The 
government agency reporting 


Made in China/Fabrique en Chine 


this number also allowed that 
it was no doubt low as many 
businesses pay employee’s rela- 
tives not to report the deaths of 
family members. 

The next question that 
came to mind was why this 
wasn’t considered news. The 
line at the bottom of the screen 
never appeared again to my 
knowledge and was not treated 
in any other form. 

What to think? Was it 
because they were ‘only Chi- 
nese’ and therefore didn’t really 
count? Surely not in this race- 
sensitive age. Surely a much 
more noble reason has kept this 
information from being part of 
the general knowledge of this 
enlightened population. Where 
could the answer lie? 

I was painfully aware that 
Wal-Mart, Home Depot, Ikea 
and most of the other success- 


ful retailers and manufacturers 
were very close to what was 
going on in China. How close 
I didn’t realize until I started 
checking on Wal-Mart. 

Some surprising statis- 
tics: - Wal-Mart is China’s fifth 
largest buyer, ahead of Britain 
and Germany. The company 
also has opened 31 stores in 
China itself. 

With this economic 
clout, Wal-Mart is in a position 
to tell Chinese manufacturers 
what to make and how much to 
charge. It would also appear 
that the company can pay little 
attention to what the govern- 
ment says. 

A case in point: under 
Chinese law, the formation of 
trade unions is a right of all 
employees and cannot be re- 
moved by any organization or 
individual. And Wal-Mart? 


They have refused to establish 
trade unions because ‘the work- 
ers have not asked for them’. 
Not surprising considering the 
fierce competition for jobs in 
that country and the tenuous 
position of their employees. 

The question arises: Is 
Wal-Mart aware of the terrible 
safety record that exists in Chi- 
nese factories and is it prepared 
to do anything about it? A still, 
small voice says to me: “Don’t 
be naive.” 

When our noble Prime 
Minister went to China recently 
to attempt to get the powers 
there to buy some more Cana- 
dian nuclear reactors, he was 
chided for not raising the issue 
of China’s poor record in pro- 
tecting human rights. While I 
don’t have great respect for M. 
Chretien, let’s be fair: We are 
all complicit when we are 


happy to buy goods at low 
prices, especially when we are 
protected from knowing that the 
Chinese are literally dying to 
provide them. 

A number of years ago the 
Reader’s Digest published a 
picture with an article on Chi- 
na’s manufacturing situation. It 
showed two Chinese men up to 
their armpits in a_ vat of tan- 
ning fluid manipulating skins. 

When I hear The Brick ad- 
vertising leather-upholstered 
furniture or mid-line cars tout- 
ing leather upholstery, that pic- 
ture comes to mind. If the 
gravedigger in Hamlet was 
right, their bodies might avoid 
decomposition for a much 
longer period than yours or 
mine, but I don’t think that will 
be much consolation to their 
wives and mothers. 





Other People’s children 


continued from page 3 


By Natasha Laurence 


Bob Wasylyshen’s son 


The EPS officer accused of 
the assault on Randy Fryingpan 
is Constable Mike Wasylyshen, 
son of Edmonton Police Chief 
Bob Wasylyshen. 

Several months ago, in 
an attempt to ensure that the in- 
vestigation into the complaint 
against Chief Wasylyshen’s son 
was free from bias, Randy’s 
lawyer, Tom Engel, formally re- 
quested that the Chief assign 
the investigation to a police 
force other than his own. 

When the Chief refused, he 
stated that he had handed over 
all responsibility for the inves- 
tigation to EPS acting chief 
Gerry Shimko, allegedly a 
Wasylyshen family friend, and, 
therefore, would have no further 
involvement with it. Engel took 
his client’s concern to the next 
level. 

He filed a complaint 
against Chief Wasylyshen with 
the Edmonton Police Commis- 
sion. The Commission is the 
publicly appointed body man- 
dated by the Alberta Police Act 
to, among other things, con- 
sider complaints against the 





Chief of Police. His complaint 
was grounded in the under- 
standing that the Chief’s action 
in refusing to refer the investi- 
gation of his son’s misconduct 
to another jurisdiction was in 
violation of the Police Act in 
that it was likely to bring dis- 
credit to the reputation of the 
Edmonton Police Service. 

The Edmonton Police 
Commission, (minus its Chair, 
Edmonton lawyer, Martin 
Ignasiak, who, due to a conflict 
of interest, must abstain from 
all discussion of complaints 
against the Chief) in consulta- 
tion with Commission staff 
voted to hold Engel’s complaint 
in abeyance until after the EPS 
had completed its investigation 
into the assault on Randy 
Fryingpan. 

Acting spokesperson 
for the Commission in the ab- 
stention of Mr. Ignasiak, ED 
Dr. John Acheson, told Edmon- 
ton Street News that the Com- 
missioners are intelligent peo- 
ple, and, while completely 
aware of the severity of 
Marilyn’s complaint against the 
Chief’s son, felt it was “pre- 
mature” to address Engel’s con- 


- Police Chief Wasylyshen 


cerns. 

Acheson admitted both 
that the decision was a judg- 
ment call on the part of the 
Commission, and that it was a 
judgment the Commission re- 
mains comfortable with. 

Unsatisfied that the 
Commission’s reponse would 
ensure justice for his client, 
Engel filed a motion against the 
Edmonton Police Commission 
with the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. The motion requests 
that the judge order the Com- 
mission to proceed with Engel’s 
complaint against the Chief of 
Police. 

Meanwhile, as Chief 
Wasylyshen prepares for his 
retirement next year, Marilyn 
and her son struggle to deal 
with the emotional reality of 
both the assault and the official 
indifference to that assault. Al- 
though they have moved to a 
different neighborhood, it is im- 
possible to escape the memo- 
ries. 

When asked what he 
would like to see happen, 
Randy replies simply: “What 
my mom said: - justice.” 





Wasylyshen’s daughter 


In a disturbing parallel 
story, another child of Edmon- 
ton Police Chief Bob 
Wasylyshen, EPS Constable 
Andria Wasylyshen, is alleged 
to have had substantial in- 
volvement in the brutal assault 
on Richard Land. 

The 36-year-old electrician 
was badly beaten by EPS of- 
ficers in an incident on Whyte 
Ave. in June of 2002 

The occurrence which, 
according to witnesses is cur- 
rently under investigation by 
EPS Internal Affairs. The as- 
sault began, for Land, what he 
describes as a“nightmare.” 

Still not fully recovered 
from the resulting physical in- 
juries, he says: “They blew my 
eye out with their boots. ’m 
still undergoing treatment, and 
it will never be the same.” 


For months after the 
assault, Land was too injured 
to work and even now experi- 








If you or someone you know has been harmed by the 
police, you can e-mail us at yassault@hotmail.com 


ences overwhelming feelings of 
despair and powerlessness. 

He spoke, on the phone from 
Vancouver, to Edmonton Street 
News about the frustration and 
anger he feels that now, a year- 
and-a-half after the assault, he 
has still received no word on the 
complaint he filed with the EPS 
shortly after the assault. 

Edmonton lawyer, Tom 
Engel, on behalf of the Crimi- 
nal Trial Lawyers Association, 
in seeking justice for Land, re- 
quested Chief Wasylyshen re- 
fer the investigation of his 
daughter’s misconduct to an 
outside force. As with the com- 
plaint against his son, the Chief 
refused, instead handing re- 
sponsibility for the file to EPS 
acting Chief Gerry Shimko. 

The CTLA’s subsequent 
complaint against the Chief is 
being held in abeyance by the 
Edmonton Police Commission 
until after the EPS completes its 
investigation into the assault. 


By Rod Graham 

October 30, I was at Light- 
house Mission dishing out 
ladles of soup and handing 
out sandwiches. “It probably 
won’t be too busy tonight,” 
I was told. “It’s welfare day 
today.” Still, about twenty- 
five people showed up - a 
lot less than the usual 150 
or more. 

Little Joe was one of 
them. As “Joe” later told me, 
‘There are a lot of people 
who are homeless and in 
need of a meal who are not 
collecting welfare.’ 

In fact, Joseph Arsenault, 
a forty-five-year-old man has 
a job. He gets up at five- 
thirty each day and takes 
three buses to work. He is 
installing fluorescent lights 
in a new drugstore. 

Little Joe is a slight fel- 
low, hardly five feet two, but 
his small stature is no indi- 
cation of his toughness . De- 
spite his small size and poor 
eyesight “little Joe” turned 
out to be tough as nails and 
very street smart as well. 

When I dished out his 
soup he was very polite and 
friendly. He reminded me a 
lot of that little guy in 
“Papillon”, a movie about 
two convicts in a French co- 
lonial prison. He had thick 
glasses too, and couldn’t see 
without them and was also 
resourceful and a survivor... 

Joe said he arrived in Ed- 
monton two months before 
from Vancouver B.C. “I’ve 
been homeless and on the 
road before,” Joe said. “ It’s 
nothing new to me. I grew up 
in Amherst, Nova Scotia. My 
family had a farm. They were 
poor. I went out on the road 
as a young man of seventeen. 

Joe finally settled in Brit- 
ish Columbia after a few 
years of wandering. 

“T was a ride operator for 
over fifteen years. | worked 
for M.F. Wagner Amuse- 
ments and West Coast 
Amusements on and off for 
several years. | still hitchhike 
wherever I go. You’d be sur- 
prised how many people still 
do.” 


Joe is one of a multitude 
of people in Canada who, for 
whatever reason is not living 
what you might call a ‘stable 
life’. Of course, that doesn’t 
necessarily make him a bad 
guy either. “I am the work- 
ing poor,” Joe said. “I will get 
an apartment as soon as pos- 
sible, but right now I just 
don’t have the money and 
housing is a problem here in 
Edmonton as well. The rents 
are sky-high. It’s easy for me 
to live in the bush. I’ve done 
it many times before. That 
doesn’t make it that much 
more easy, but I don’t feel 
desperate because I have 
done it before. Of course I 
would rather live indoors 
though,” Joe added with a 
hearty laugh. 

We walked southward 
from the Lighthouse Mission 
and then down towards the 
river where Joe had his tent. 
We talked about Joe’s life and 
experiences as a carnival 
worker. The year’s first 


snowstorm swirled around 
us as we trundled along the 
frigid riverbank. 

“It’s not far now,” Joe in- 
formed me. The wind tore 
at us and it became hard to 
see. After several minutes 
we turned upward entering 
thick underbrush. Joe scur- 
ried through the thick 
underbrush like a marmot, 
while I could barely move, 
having to tell him to slow 
down several times. The 
twisting branches could not 
have been more than three 
feet high. My six-foot frame 
was a handicap. Crouching 
as much as I could, I both 
stumbled and fell forward in 
the darkness, slipping and 
sliding on the steep grade, 
moving in the direction of 
Joe’s voice ahead of me. 

“ That’s exactly what you 
want,” Joe advised. “ You 
want somewhere where peo- 
ple are not going to be crash- 
ing in on your plot. Another 
good thing is that it is quiet 
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Little Joe and the bad housing situation 


here: 

“Here it is,” Joe said 
cheerfully. I couldn’t even 
see it. “Right here” Joe 
pointed, indicating right in 
front of me. The tent was 
only three feet high and cov- 
ered in snow. I could have 
walked right on by and 
missed it entirely. 

Inside were several blan- 
kets and a good sleeping bag, 
too. “Ill be nice and warm 
here tonight, “ he said, even 
though it was about 10 be- 
low zero with a snowstorm 
swirling above the thicket. 

I bade farewell to Joe and 
headed back to the mssion. 
As I inched my way back 
down through the white bliz- 
zard of swirling ice and snow, 
I couldn’t help but admire the 
man - tenacious, resourceful, 
and hospitable. I wondered 
how most of us would fare 
in his world... 

Probably not nearly as 
bravely, and not nearly as 
well. 


Edmonton’s Lack of Af- 
fordable Housing. 

Despite the fact that there 
is amarked lack of affordable 
housing, even for working 
people, there is a plan under 
construction to make the 
homeless pay for their shelter 
stays... 

That is like throwing a 
bowling ball to a drowning 
victim instead of a life jacket. 

Apparently, the provincial 
government of Alberta and the 
federal government have 
looked at funding expensive 
non-profit operations with 
overhead expenses that in- 
flame the costs. At the same 
time these bureaucrats have 
refused to consider non-gov- 
ernmental private homes 
owned by private citizens of 
Edmonton. The housing short- 
age is as complex as it is old. 
There has been a housing 
shortage in Edmonton for 
years. While the politicians 
and bureaucrats squabble over 
the issue, folks like Joe are 
sleeping by the river’s edge. 





Photo by Rod Graham 


Joe Arsenault at his tent near the river. He has been camping there since moving to Edmonton last August, 
although he works full time. 
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Opinion - slum landlord problems 


By Natasha Laurence 

There is a theory popular in 
Edmonton these days that all 
community troubles begin with 
the slum landlord. According to 
this theory, slum landlords equal 
bad housing, which equals bad 
neighbors, which equals bad 
communities. Based on this 
theory, the most reasonable 
thing to do is to run slum land- 
lords out of town with more 
stringent health inspections, 
heavier fines and new and bet- 
ter bylaws, because, apparently, 
when the slum landlords are 
gone and with them, the slums 
they managed, the community 
will be healed. 

The problem with the theory 
is that it’s upside down, back- 
wards, mirror-imaged. In reality 
all troubles begin with bad com- 
munities. Bad communities 
equal bad neighbors equal bad 
housing equal ‘slum landlords. 
Slum landlords don’t create the 
situations in which they thrive; 
they simply exploit, in the spirit 
of true capitalism, pre-existing 
conditions. Those pre-existing 
conditions are the result of bad 
communities. 

We can look back, so easily, 
through history to the slums of 
other times and shake our heads 
with dismay. We can look 
around the world, in our own 
time, to far-flung barrios or mile- 
high tenements and, from the 
safety of that distance, we can 
see that the situation wasn’t/isn’t 
the fault of the slum dwellers. 
And while we can see the own- 
ers of the slums as part of the 
problem, chances are we will 
look for real answers in the sur- 


rounding culture, in the struc- 
tures that created, then allowed 
to continue, all those distant 
slums. Chances are we will 
find, in every case, some form 
of human greed at work, some 
inability to share, or some 
blindness to the humanity of a 
certain group of people. We 
can recognize it so easily from 
a distance. 








seit we think the poor in 
other countries are 
better than our poor, 
we think they dont 
steal, they dont do 
drugs, they dont sell 
themselves on the 
street... 








So why is that insight diffi- 
cult to gain close to home? Is 
it because we think the poor in 
other countries are better than 
our poor; we think they don’t 
steal, they don’t do drugs, they 
don’t sell themselves on the 
street; they live in tidy slums 
where everyone says “Good 
day” to each other as they 
cheerfully walk the three miles 
to the only source of water for 
3000 people? 

Or is it because we think 
that Albertan, Edmontonian 
poor are only poor because 
they haven’t struck it rich yet, 
and if they could only lose that 
addicition, treat that mental ill- 
ness, drop that accent, lighten 
up a little - literally, put those 
kids in care, do something 
about that blindness, deafness, 
lameness, get up off their asses 


and get a job, every thing would 
turn around for them and they 
wouldn’t be such a problem to 
themselves and others. 

That’s what I mean by ‘bad 
community’. Bad community 
blames the victim. Bad commu- 
nity scapegoats its weakest mem- 
bers. Bad community refuses to 
look at underlying causes, be- 
cause looking seriously at under- 
lying causes might compel it to 
change some of its ways. 

The slum landlord is a handy 
guy to have around in this case 
to take the heat. Ifhe didn’t build 
or rent those damn slums there 
wouldn’t be all these problems 
in the community; everybody 
knows as soon as you build a 
slum poor people with bad hab- 
its appear from out of nowhere 
to fill it up. Strike the root, as they 
say, and kill the tree. 

Bad communities mistake the 
root. They hack in all the wrong 
places and the tree keeps grow- 
ing, only ina more twisted form. 
Slum landlords would disappear 
if there were appropriate, afford- 
able housing for everyone. It’s 
hard to attract people to your 
slum if they have somewhere 
better to go. Slums would disap- 
pear if everyone had equal access 
to the community’s resources. 
And it wouldn’t take sixty-eight 
new bylaws to do it. 

What it would take is a com- 
mitment to building good com- 
munities — communities that 
search for the root before they 
pick up the ax, communities 
where everyone is taken equally 
into account. If this was done, 
slum landlords would just slowly, 
but surely, go out of business. 








Classifieds 


Work wanted: 


Workers wanted 


or 


This ad sponsored by Alberta Job Creation Institute 
providing jobs for the disabled at North Country Furniture 


Your ad can go here free! 


This space is for people who want to supplement their incomes with part- time 
work. State name, gender, type of work wanted and availability. 


This space is for persons wanting to employ people needing work. 
State type of work- e.g. Houswork, repairs, babysitting, sewing, cooking, time 
of day, hours and days needed. 


Drop off or mail written applications to: 
North Country Furniture 9535-Jasper Avenue 


The Lighthouse Mission 10339A-95 Street 











Archibald’s 


Epiphanies 
Abundance and shattered stars 


By Archibald Postlewaite 


The festive season is here. It has always inter- 
ested me how the spirit of giving slowly takes hold, mov- 
ing in with the first snow and by December we’ve re- 
discovered the definition of compassion. When the elu- 
sive ware winks at us from displays enveloped in an un- 
natural fluorescent glow, somehow we are reminded of 
giving. 

Ah, the season! Now is the time to show we care! 
Seasonal dinners in all places, heaps of warm socks, jack- 
ets and hats flying toward needy hands, heads and bodies 
and, every once and a while, one or two catching hold. 
Once a year, at least, there is a surplus. It will last a few 
weeks, and then the streets will again be deserted of aid 
and occupied by hunger. In Edmonton’s inner city the 
fixtures will remain - the emergency shelters and soup 
kitchens, permanent dressings on the wounds of a world 
held hostage to frenzied consumption. Still somehow 
when January rolls in, everything gets just a tad harder - 
as if that were possible. 

The festive season. Ironically, for the people who 
have the least to celebrate, Christmas is a time of relative 
abundance. Everyone has more to give. There is defi- 
nitely more to be received. This is a time where disen- 
franchised people vicariously celebrate Christmas; from 
soup line to soup line, gift bag waiting at the end. Will it 
be deodorant or a tube of toothpaste? Will there be a white 
Christmas or not? For some the question is excruciatingly 
pointless. 

In the dark, back on the street, glow thousands of 
tiny lights - multi-colored, easily shattered stars. As help- 
less as they appear in the frigid air, they are safe. On the 
street, property has more value than lives. 

The festive season. Would anyone like to buy a street 
newspaper? 





THE BURDEN OF 
SCHIZOPHRENIA 


BY MIKE SERHAN 


THE DEVIL AND HIS FOLLOWERS 
THEMSELVES 

WHISPER, CHANT, TALK, LAUGH, 
SCREAM, LIE, CRY 

AND SING THEIR NUMBER ONE SONGS. 
THEY ECHO THROUGH YOUR MIND 
THERE IN THE ROOM ALONE. 

THEY SEND THEIR TWISTED SWERVING 
HYPNOTIC TONGUES 

THAT SURROUND YOU IN A WEAVING 
WEB- 

A WORLD OF AUDITORY 
HALLUCINATIONS, 

DELUSION, ILLUSION, CONFUSION AND 
TOTAL HELPLESSNESS 

FROM WHICH NO MAN CAN FREE YOU 
EXCEPT GOD HIMSELF. 

AMEN. 





